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ABSTRACT 



Preparing for the Drug Free Years (PDFY) is a family 
intervention program that seeks to help parents avoid specific parenting 
practices that increase the risk for adolescent problem behaviors and to 
increase practices that are likely to enhance family communication and 
bonding. The PDFY curriculum is designed for universal application and has 
been used and adapted with a broad range of various socioeconomic and 
cultural backgrounds while targeting parents of children in grades four 
through seven. This issue of the Bulletin provides an overview of the PDFY 
parenting program and summarizes the results of studies of the program. The 
studies provide evidence that the PDFY program is appropriate for general and 
diverse populations and that it can be successfully disseminated. These 
studies also show that PDFY improves parenting practices in ways that reduce 
risk factors and enhance protective factors for adolescent problem behaviors. 
(Contains 15 references and 5 annotated web sites.) (GCP) 
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Preparing for the 
Drug Free Years 



Kevin Haggerty, Rick Kosterman, Richard F. Catalano, 
and J. David Hawkins 




The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention (OJJDP) is dedicated to 
preventing and reversing trends of increased 
delinquency and violence among adoles- 
cents. These trends have alarmed the public 
and challenged the juvenile Justice system. It 
is widely accepted that increases in delin- 
quency and violence over the past decade 
are rooted in a number of interrelated social 
problems — child abuse and neglect, alcohol 
and drug abuse, youth conflict and aggres- 
sion, and early sexual involvement — that 
may originate within the family structure. 

The focus of OJJDP’s Family Strengthening 
Series is to provide assistance to ongoing 
efforts across the country to strengthen the 
family unit by discussing the effectiveness of 
family intervention programs and providing 
resources to families and communities. 

Parents can play powerful, proactive 
roles in guiding child development. Studies 
have shown that parents can be taught to 
use consistent and skillful parenting prac- 
tices, which are key to proactive family 
management. Effective parent training has 
been shown to help parents avoid specific 
parenting practices that increase the risk 
for adolescent problem behaviors and to 
increase practices that are likely to en- 
hance family communication and bonding. 
Preparing for the Drug Free Years (PDFY) 
is one such program. The flexible PDFY 
curriculum, which is designed for universal 







application cuid hcis been used and adapted 
with a broad range of families of various 
socioeconomic and cultural backgrounds, 
targets parents of children in grades four 
through seven. It is designed to effectively 
reach adult learners regardless of learning 
style or level of education. 

This Bulletin provides an overview of 
the PDFY parenting program and summa- 
rizes results of studies of the program. The 
research presented here is unique. Few 
studies with strong research designs have 
examined the effectiveness of parent train- 
ing offered as a universal preventive inter- 
vention. 

The goal of PDFY is to empower parents 
of children ages 8 to 14 to reduce the risks 
that their children will abuse drugs and 
alcohol or develop other common adoles- 
cent problems. PDFY teaches parents how 
to reduce critical risk factors and enhance 
protective factors that are especially im- 
portant during the late elementary and 
middle school years. 

History of the 
Program 

PDFY grew out of a desire to teach par- 
ents the skills they need to prevent drug 
abuse in their families. This was particu- 
larly important during the mid-1980’s as 
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From the Administrator 

In the mid-1980’s, rates of youth drug 
use were increasing across America. 
The Preparing for the Drug Free 
Years program was created to equip 
parents with skills that they could use 
to prevent their 8- to 14-year-old 
children from becoming involved 
with drugs. 

This Bulletin describes the program’s 
history from its introduction in the 
public schools of Seattle, WA, in 
1987 to the present. The program 
has been implemented in more than 
30 States and Canada and has 
trained more than 120,000 families. 

Drawing on research conducted by 
Drs. David Hawkins and Richard 
Catalano, the program targets risk 
factors for juvenile substance abuse 
such as inadequate parental supervi- 
sion, poor parent-child communica- 
tion, ill-defined expectations for 
children’s behavior, family conflict, 
favorable attitudes toward youth 
alcohol and drug use by parents or 
siblings, and parental alcoholism or 
drug use. 

Reducing such risk factors and 
maximizing protective factors in the 
family setting are crucial to counter- 
acting negative peer influences that 
could expose children to the risks of 
drug use. The Preparing for the Drug 
Free Years program offers schools 
and communities a promising 
approach for achieving those ends. 

Shay Bilchik 
Administrator 
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rates of youth drug use and abuse in- 
creased throughout the Nation. The goal 
was to develop a program that could be 
used by a large number of parents to re- 
duce family risk factors, enhance family 
protective factors, and employ parenting 
skills that would reduce children’s health 
risks. The PDFV curriculum was devel- 
oped with these goals, field tested in 
Seattle, WA, schools, and then developed 
into a video-assisted program for wider 
distribution in 1987. 

The curriculum was field tested for 
2 years in 10 Seattle public schools. In these 
schools, 52 percent of the students were 
people of color, 48 percent were from low- 
income families (based on eligibility for a 
Federal free lunch program), and 39 percent 
were from single-parent fcimilies. In addition 
to the public school field tests, the curricu- 
lum has been tested as part of a regional 
broadcast media program, in different state- 
wide implementations, within a health 
maintenance organization, cund in a project 
focusing on families of color. Since its intro- 
duction in 1987, PDFY has been imple- 
mented in more than 30 States and in 
Canada. The program has trained more 
than 120,000 families (see table 1). 



Empirical Base 

Preventive efforts aimed at delin- 
quency and drug abuse that are based on 
models of adolescent problem behaviors 
that are inconsistent with empirical evi- 
dence often fail. Recent research has 
identified some of the potential causes of 
adolescent problem behaviors, including 
drug abuse, delinquency, violence, drop- 
ping out of school, and teenage preg- 
nancy (Brewer et al., 1995; Hawkins, 
Arthur, and Catalano, 1995; Resnick et al., 
1997). These studies have helped to 
usher in a new era of prevention fo- 
cused on risk factors and protective 
factors. Interventions at any level, from 
the individual to the community, can 
now be designed to address known pre- 
dictors of adolescent problem behav- 
iors that have been identified in the 
empirical literature. 

A critically important feature of 
PDFY is the research base on which it 
was developed. Drs. David Hawkins and 
Richard Catalano, researchers in the 
field of prevention of risk behavior at 
the University of Washington, con- 
ducted a comprehensive review of the 



Table 1: 
1984 

1987 

1990- 94 

1991- 97 



History of Preparing for the Drug Free Years 

Began as part of a comprehensive school-based drug abuse 
prevention program. 

Developed into market-ready product by Developmental Research 
and Programs as part of the KING-TV (Seattle’s NBC affiliate station) 
dissemination program. 

Tested dissemination in several States and in ethnic minority 
communities. 

Tested efficacy in Iowa with Project Family. 
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literature on risk and protective factors 
and used their research as the empirical 
cornerstone of the PDFY curriculum 
(Hawkins, Catalano, and Miller, 1992). 
Important risk factors include: 

♦ Little parental supervision and 
monitoring. 

♦ Low degree of communication and 
interaction between parents and 
children. 

♦ Poorly defined and poorly communi- 
cated rules and expectations for 
children’s behavior. 

♦ Inconsistent and excessively severe 
discipline. 

Other family risk factors for substance 
abuse include: 

♦ Family conflict. 

♦ Favorable parental attitudes toward 
teen alcohol and drug use. 

♦ Favorable sibling attitudes toward 
alcohol and drug use. 

♦ Parental alcoholism or drug use. 

Parents’ expectations regarding their 
children’s drug use or friendship choices 
may be particularly important because 
parents often influence their children’s 
early first use of drugs and their choice of 
friends who use alcohol or other drugs. 

Conversely, families can provide the 
following protective factors against the 
development of health and behavior 
problems in children: 

♦ Parental support for child competencies. 

♦ Parental warmth and affection. 

♦ Parental presentation of healthy be- 
liefs and clear standards for behavior. 

Enhancing protective factors in the 
family environment is particularly impor- 
tant as children enter the middle school 
years and move into early adolescence. 
During this period, the growing influence 
of peers and the transition from elemen- 
tary to middle school environments in- 
crease children’s exposure to a variety of 
risks. 

Theoretical Base 

The PDFY curriculum is guided theoreti- 
cally by the social development model, 
which emphasizes the role of bonding to 
family, school, and peers in healthy adoles- 
cent development. The model specifies 
that strong bonding to positive influences 
reduces the probability of delinquency and 
other problem behaviors. Bonding to the 
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family, according to the model, involves 
three critical factors: 

♦ The extent to which positive opportu- 
nities for involvement in the family 
are available to the child. 

♦ The skills with which the child partici- 
pates in the family to complete tasks, 
solve problems, and interact with 
others. 

♦ The rewards and punishments pro- 
vided by parents for behaviors that 
conform to or violate the family ex- 
pectations and beliefs. 

Guided by this social development 
model, PDFY seeks to reduce adolescent 
drug abuse and behavioral problems by: 

♦ Increasing opportunities for involve- 
ment and interaction between parents 
and children. 

♦ Teaching parents and children skills to 
help them resist peer pressure and 
refuse to engage in inappropriate 
behavior. 

♦ Increasing rewards for prosocial be- 
havior through parents’ consistent 
and contingent family management. 

♦ Managing and reducing family conflict. 

The Program 
Curriculum 

The curriculum is usually offered in a 
five-session 2-hour format. However, the 
program is flexible and has been adapted 
to a 10-session 1-hour format to accommo- 
date delivery of PDFY in the workplace dur- 
ing the lunch hour. Some workshop leaders 
have spread the curriculum across more 
than five 2-hour sessions to accommodate 
additional parent discussion and practice 



of skills taught by the curriculum. For 
example, one group began each set of 
workshops with a potluck dinner for 
parents, provided half of the content of 
the first session, and expanded the number 
of sessions to six. The curriculum’s 
content is described below. 

Session 1, “Getting Started: How to 
Prevent Drug Abuse in Your Family,” pro- 
vides an overview of the PDFY program 
and of risk factors for substance abuse 
including family management problems, 
family drug use and positive attitudes 
toward use, alienation and rebelliousness, 
friends who use drugs, and early first use 
of drugs or alcohol. Parents learn about 
the nature and extent of drug use and 
abuse among teens. Participants learn how 
family bonding combined with healthy 
beliefs and clear standards can protect 
children from developing health and 
behavior problems. Parents learn how 
they can strengthen bonds by providing 
children opportunities, skills, and 
reinforcement or rewards for positive 
family involvement. In this session, 
parents practice the steps for con- 
ducting a family meeting to plan a joint 
recreational activity as one mechanism 
for increasing opportunities for 
rewarding involvement in the family. 

Session 2, “Setting Clear Family 
Expectations on Drugs and Alcohol,” 
focuses on reducing such risk factors 
as poor family management, favorable 
attitudes toward substance use, and 
early first use of drugs or alcohol. 

This session teaches parents how 
to establish healthy beliefs and clear 
standards for behavior, involve their 
children in creating a family policy about 
alcohol and other drugs, use family 
meetings, and recognize their children’s 



role in developing a family position on 
drugs. The session begins with parents 
identifying their hopes and dreams for 
their children and how these hopes and 
dreams are jeopardized by drug use. 
Parents then learn to clarify their own 
expectations on alcohol and other drug 
use. They learn how to develop family 
guidelines and monitoring strategies and 
how to establish clear consequences for 
following or breaking the stated family 
rules on alcohol and other drug use. Finally, 
parents practice introducing a family 
position and involving their children in 
discussing and developing the family 
position during a family meeting. 

Session 3, “Avoiding Trouble,” focuses on 
risk factors including friends who use drugs, 
antisocial behavior in early adolescence, 
and early first use of alcohol or other drugs. 
Children attend this session with their 
parents. Together they learn to resist peer 
pressure to use drugs or alcohol or engage 
in antisocial behavior, using the five steps of 
Refusal Skills™.* The five steps include: 

♦ Ask questions. 

♦ Name the trouble. 

♦ Identify the consequences. 

♦ Suggest an alternative. 

♦ Move it, sell it, and leave the door 
open (move away from the situation, 
sell the alternative to your friend, and 
leave the door open for later). 

Each skill is taught using the cognitive 
behavioral techniques of introduction, 
discussion, role-play, and feedback. Fur- 
ther, parents and their children practice 
using refusal skills under pressure from 
friends. While one person applies the 
pressure of a negative influence in a role- 
play situation, the other practices using 
refusal skills under pressure. The steps 
for resisting pressure include: 

♦ Stay calm. 

♦ Say the person’s name and make 
eye contact. 

♦ Say, “Listen to me.” 

♦ Pause. 

♦ Continue using the steps for Refusal 
Skills'”. 

Parents and children also role-play Re- 
fusal Skills™ under pressure when a group 
plays the role of the negative influence. 



• Refusal Skills^” is a registered trademark of and the 
five-step model copyrighted by Roberts Fitzmahan and 
Associates; each is used by Preparing for the Drug Free 
Years with permission. 
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Participants practice pulling aside one of 
the group members and using Refusal 
Skills™. Finally, parents and their chil- 
dren discuss how to handle difficult re- 
fusal situations such as riding in a car 
where a friend applies pressure to use 
drugs or alcohol. Parents practice coach- 
ing their children to use refusal skills. 
Well-developed peer-resistance skills are 
expected to increase children’s protection 
against later problem behavior. 

Session 4, “Managing Family Conflict,” 
is aimed at reducing the risks related to 
family conflict, poor family management, 
and alienation and rebelliousness. Par- 
ents identify and discuss the strategies 
they are currently using to express anger 
in their families. Parents identify how an- 
ger in the family can threaten family 
bonds. Parents learn and practice skills to 
express anger constructively and control 
anger without damaging family bonds. 

In session 5, “Strengthening Family 
Bonds,” parents explore ways to strengthen 
protection of their children by expanding 
opportunities for child involvement in the 
family. The session addresses the risk 
factors of poor family management, 
alienation and rebelliousness, lack of 
bonding to the family, and antisocial be- 
havior in early adolescence. Parents 
learn how their children’s involvement in 
family maintenance, health, financial, 
and governance tasks strengthens family 
bonds. Together, parents explore cre- 
ative ways to expand opportunities for 
involvement in each of these four areas. 
Expanding family roles strengthens the 
protective value of family involvement 
and can teach skills necessary to per- 
form tasks successfully. Parents practice 
expressing positive feelings and love to 
teenagers. Finally, session leaders provide 
parents with a process for developing a 
parenting support network to continue 
beyond the PDFY sessions. Generally, 
about 30 percent of the workshop par- 
ticipants choose to continue meeting in 
some capacity to deal with emerging is- 
sues of adolescence. 

Sessions are typically conducted by 
two trained workshop leaders from the 
community. The curriculum kit consists of 
a workshop leaders’ guide, a companion 
videotape series (one videotape for each 
session), and a family activity book for 
each participating family. The workshop 
leaders’ guide provides session objec- 
tives, needed materials, and a scripted 
overview of the curriculum. In addition, 
the guide includes detailed information on 
Uqu fo conduct the parenting workshops 
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and provides a sample recruitment bro- 
chure for parents. The companion video- 
tapes model a variety of the targeted 
skills, present an accurate summary of 
the curriculum material, and present dis- 
cussions by parents about how the pro- 
gram worked in their families. The family 
activity book is also designed to summa- 
rize the curriculum material; it offers fam- 
ily meeting agendas and other suggested 
activities. At the end of each session, a 
family meeting is assigned to be com- 
pleted during the week to transfer ses- 
sion content to the home setting. Each 
PDFY session provides parents with an 
opportunity to practice the upcoming 
family meeting. The family activity book 
includes pullout pages for families to 
post in their homes. 

A variety of optional materials are 
available to supplement the basic kit. 
These include a question-and-answer au- 
diotape about risk factors to assist work- 
shop leaders in answering difficult ques- 
tions, an “ethnic adaptation guide” to 
assist with tailoring the curriculum for 
specific ethnic groups, and a “drug free 
tool kit” that provides aids for recruit- 
ment and retention of parents. 

The curriculum sessions themselves are 
based on three important assumptions: 

♦ Parents can play an important role in the 
reduction of risk factors for adolescent 
problem behaviors by their children. 

♦ Parents can protect their children 

by offering them opportunities for in- 
volvement within the family, teaching 
them skills for success, recognizing 
and rewarding their involvement, and 
communicating clear family norms for 
appropriate behavior. 

♦ Regular family meetings provide a 
mechanism for family involvement and 
serve as a way to transfer the content 
and skills from the curriculum into the 
home environment. 

The PDFY program is commercially 
available through Developmental Re- 
search and Programs. Community mem- 
bers, taught to conduct the workshops 
by trainers from the company, can easily 
implement the PDFY program. A 3-day 
training course provides workshop lead- 
ers with a detailed overview of the pro- 
gram content, practical tips, and opportu- 
nities to practice delivering the program 
to parents in their communities. 

PDFY has been offered to parents in 
schools, churches, community centers, 
homes, hospitals, and even prisons across 




the country. In 1988, PDFY was the focus 
of a media campaign coordinated with a 
Seattle television affiliate and broadcast 
across most of western Washington State. 
This campaign entailed an hour-long tele- 
vision special followed by community- 
based workshops in 87 western Washing- 
ton communities. Four States (Illinois, 
Kansas, Oregon, and West Virginia) have 
sponsored statewide implementations of 
PDFY. Most recently, the program has 
been implemented as part of a two-phased 
experimental evaluation in rural Iowa. 

Evaluation Studies 

Evaluation studies of PDFY have ad- 
dressed two major issues. First, because 
the program is designed for the general 
public, the success of dissemination ef- 
forts has been assessed. The questions 
addressed here are: 

♦ Does the program have a strategy for 
dissemination? 

♦ Can a broad cross-section of parents 
be recruited for participation? 

♦ Is the program appropriate, or can it 
be made appropriate, for diverse 
groups? 

The second issue is the efficacy of the 
program. The questions here concern 
the immediate goals and the more long- 
term goals of the intervention: 

♦ Does the program reduce targeted 
risk factors and/or enhance protec- 
tive factors? 
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♦ Does the program achieve the ultimate 

goal of reducing substance abuse? 

Dissemination Studies 

Early tests of PDFY were primarily de- 
signed to test dissemination efforts, al- 
though they also often included pre- and 
posttest assessments of program effects. 

Broadcast media dissemination. An 

early study by Hawkins, Catalano, and 
Kent (1991) is notable in the scope of the 
program’s exposure to a broad sample. 

This intervention began with a 1-hour tele- 
vision special airing at 9 p.m. PT on a Tues- 
day evening on the NBC affiliate station in 
the greater Seattle-area media market. An 
estimated 98,000 households viewed the 
program, which included a dramatization 
of the consequences of teenage drug abuse, 
reviewed risk factors for drug abuse, and 
presented family risk-reduction strategies. 
For 2 weeks prior to the campaign, public 
service announcements regarding the ex- 
istence and locations of PDFY workshops 
continued throughout the day and 
evening, and written promotional materi- 
als were distributed throughout the area. 

A total of 87 different workshop sites were 
established in the area. Workshops were 
led by community members who had at- 
tended the 3-day training program. 

At least 2,497 parents voluntarily at- 
tended the workshops. An evaluation of 
the PDFY curriculum was conducted at 
a sample of 20 sites, stratified for rural, 
suburban, and urban locations. At these 
sites, from 401 (first session) to 250 (last 
session) participants completed question- 
naires both before and immediately after 
each workshop. Ninety percent of the par- 
ents were Caucasian, and most had chil- 
dren in grades four through seven (the tar- 
geted age group). The data indicated that 
the majority of the participants (53 per- 
cent) had viewed the television special 
and had learned about the workshops ei- 
ther through the special (29 percent) or 
through their child’s school (72 percent; 
multiple responses were allowed) (see 
figure 1). Only 21 percent of participants 
said they had learned of the workshops 
through televised public service announce- 
ments. This televised recruitment strategy 
reached beyond those who traditionally 
attend parenting workshops; 65 percent 
of the participants had not previously 
attended such a workshop. 

Although attendance dropped from 
the first session to the final session in 
the Seattle media market implementation, 
approximately 69 percent of the original 
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attendees completed the program. Follow- 
ing the final session, participants re- 
ported that they found the workshops 
very worthwhile. Overall sessions, exer- 
cises, materials, and workshop content, 
process, and leaders were rated highly; 
on a scale of l=not worthwhile/poor to 
6=very worthwhile/excellent, mean rat- 
ings ranged from 4.8 to 5.6. 

Participants also were asked to report 
knowledge, attitudes, and behaviors 
relevant to the goals of the program. 
Planned comparisons of linked pre- and 
posttest scores were conducted across 
30 separate measures. Of these 30 mea- 
sures, 23 showed significant improvement.. 
Among other changes, participants at 
posttest were more likely to understand 
the importance of good family manage- 
ment, including the following elements: 

♦ Explicit family policy on drugs. 

♦ Increased motivation to teach and 
practice refusal skills. 

♦ Constructive expression of anger 
to avoid weakening family bonds. 

♦ Active involvement of adolescents 
in new family roles. 

Also, during the workshops, at least 
59 percent of the participants reported 
having conducted a family meeting as 
instructed in PDFY (only 29 percent said 
they had periodic family meetings be- 
fore participating in PDFY). Although 



these results are only suggestive, be- 
cause there was no comparison group, 
they indicate that the program worked 
and that key points were successfully 
communicated to a broad sample of 
participants. 

Statewide dissemination. The most 
fully documented statewide dissemination 
study was conducted in Oregon (Heuser, 
1990). PDFY was implemented with fami- 
lies across 32 counties and within 4 State 
agencies. In all, 195 workshop groups were 
organized, 10 of which specifically tar- 
geted families in which the parents were 
clients of various State agencies (e.g.. 
Adult and Family Services, Oregon De- 
partment of Corrections, and so on). All 
workshops were led by trained commu- 
nity members. A representative sample 
of 46 workshops, which included 759 par- 
ticipants, was selected for evaluation 
(including 8 of the 10 State agency work- 
shops). This sample was 84 percent Cau- 
casian, and the majority of the partici- 
pants were parents of children in grades 
four through six (54 percent). 

In Oregon, families were recruited for 
the study with radio, television, and 
newspaper advertisements; distribution 
of posters and brochures; and announce- 
ments at churches, schools, and public 
agencies. Most participants reported 
hearing about the workshops through 
their child’s school (45 percent) or from 
a friend or family member (34 percent). 



Figure 1: Sources From Which Program Participants Learned of 
Workshops 

School 

Primetime TV Program 
TV Public Service Announcement 
Other Media 
Flier or Poster 
Friend or Family 
Community Group 
Church 

Social Service Agency or Counselor 
Other 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 

Percent 

Note: More than one response possible (/?=401). 
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although most State agency participants 
were recruited directly by the agency. 
Again, a large proportion of those re- 
cruited had never attended a parenting 
workshop. Sixty-five percent of the pub- 
lic and 68 percent of the agency partici- 
pants had never attended a parenting 
workshop before, and more than 90 per- 
cent of both groups had never attended 
a drug prevention workshop. Over the 
course of the workshop sessions, overall 
attendance fell approximately 33 percent 
(the dropout rate was approximately 31 
percent in the public group and 42 percent 
in the agency group). However, following 
each workshop, participants indicated — as 
they had in Washington — that they found 
the curriculum worthwhile and reported 
improvements in each of the workshop 
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On a scale of 0 (no value at all) to 10 
(highest value), participants in the Or- 
egon workshops were asked to rate the 
value of the workshop for “[their] plans 
to work with [their] children to prevent 
drug abuse.” Mean responses ranged 
from 8.5 to 9.1. 

To assess the effectiveness of the PDRf" 
program in terms of knowledge gain and 
attitude change, paired f-tests were used to 
compare pre- and posttest scores across 36 
different items. These analyses were con- 
ducted separately for the public sample, 
which was not considered to be at high 
risk, and the high-risk agency sample. For 
the public sample, significant improve- 
ments were found for 28 of the 36 items. 
Among the participants who constituted 
the high-risk agency sample, there were 
significant improvements in 16 of the 36 
items. When specifically asked whether 
they had conducted a family meeting in the 
past week, as each PDFY session instructed 
them to do, up to 61 percent of the families 
in the public sample reported having done 
so, as did up to 49 percent of the families in 
the agency sample. 

Another statewide dissemination of 
PDFY took place in Kansas with the 
Kansas Family Initiative. Although the 
specifics of implementation and effec- 
tiveness are not as well documented as 
they were in Oregon, the Kansas effort 
was extensive, involving more than 500 
trained volunteers to lead workshops 
across the State. As before, almost all 
participants (91-94 percent) reported 
positive attitudes about the program and 
its usefulness. They also reported sub- 
stantial knowledge gain and skills acqui- 
sition (up to 22-percent improvement) 
from most sessions, and 84-90 percent 
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felt they had learned how to implement 
new skills at home. 

Together, these findings indicate that 
statewide implementations of PDFY have 
been successful in targeting the intended 
audience (parents of preteens) and that 
these parents find the program worth- 
while and of high value. In addition, al- 
though results vary, there are indications 
that PDFY sessions are improving parents’ 
knowledge and changing important atti- 
tudes and behaviors relevant to later teen 
substance use. Although they did not in- 
clude documented evaluations, additional 
statewide disseminations of PDFY have 
occurred in Illinois and West Virginia. 

Dissemination in ethnic minority 
communities. A PDFY study by Karachi, 
Catalano, and Hawkins (1997) spanned 
more than 2 years and targeted families 
of color. Naturally existing social net- 
works or structures serving minority 
populations were identified for recruit- 
ment and for workshop sites. For ex- 
ample, a church that conducts services 
in Spanish proved to be helpful in re- 
cruiting Hispanic participants. Project 
staff contacted the networks and sites to 
solicit support for the program and to 
inquire about using their structures as 
sites for the parenting workshops. In ad- 
dition to churches, community recre- 
ation centers, schools, and social ser- 
vice agencies were often very helpful. 
Many parents were recruited by trained 
recruiters hired from the targeted com- 
munities, by direct calls from workshop 



leaders, and by informational brochures 
left at targeted locations. In addition, re- 
cruiters contacted personal networks, 
made announcements at community 
events, and organized some door-to-door 
efforts. Calls were made to phone num- 
bers pulled from various directories and 
lists provided by cooperating organiza- 
tions such as schools, churches, and 
community associations. 

Workshops were conducted by trained 
community members whose ethnicity and 
spoken language (when English was a sec- 
ond language) were congruent with the 
target population. Throughout the train- 
ing, workshop leaders were encouraged to 
adapt the PDFY curriculum to meet the 
specific needs of the families in their target 
communities. The training included ex- 
amples of how the program content could 
be tailored to different audiences and how 
delivery methods could be tailored to dif- 
ferent learning styles across cultures. One 
initial adaptation made by the group was 
marketing the workshops as a program to 
“strengthen and support families” rather 
than explicitly to prevent drug use. Work- 
shop leaders felt that this strategy better 
communicated the program’s positive 
focus. 

In all, 27 different workshops were imple- 
mented with a total of 455 participants. 
More than 64 percent of the sample were 
foreign born. Figure 3 shows the breakdown 
of participants’ ethnic backgrounds. 

Workshop leaders were encouraged to 
adapt the curriculum and include other 



Figure 2: Mean Improvements in Parents’ Reports on Their Families 




Family Family Refusal Managing Family 

Meetings Expectations Skills Conflict Bonds 



Source: From the Oregon statewide implementation (Heuser, 1990). 

Note: Results are descriptive, based on quasi-experimental pretest-posttest design (n=129). 
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material they believed would be appro- 
priate for the parents in their workshops. 
Although PDFY is designed to be offered 
in five sessions, most of the workshops 
ranged from five to nine sessions. More 
than half of the groups (59 percent) incor- 
porated additional topics into the work- 
shops, often including additional family 
management practices such as monitoring 
strategies, appropriate discipline tech- 
niques, and definitions of child abuse. The 
latter topic was especially relevant to im- 
migrant families who were unfamiliar with 
child abuse laws in the United States. 
Nearly two-thirds (67 percent) of the work- 
shops for Hispanic and Samoan parents 
included discussions of and skill-building 
exercises on parent-child communication. 
Workshop leaders in about 40 percent of 
the workshops with Hispanic and African- 
American families added a discussion on 
handling discrimination, targeted either at 
the parent or at the child. 

The method of delivery differed more 
than the content from the suggested format 
and methods. For example, most work- 
shops conducted in Spanish or Samoan did 
not use videotapes. In general, the work- 
shops were less interactive than suggested 
by the curriculum. Large group discussion 
formats were used, and less time was pro- 
vided for individual skill practice. 

The most effective recruitment mecha- 
nisms for these different groups included 
strategies to access personal social net- 
works, such as churches (for Hispanics 
and Samoans), schools (for African Ameri- 
cans), and friends (for Samoans and Na- 
tive Americans). Although this evaluation 
did not assess satisfaction with or effec- 
tiveness of the program directly, it did 
report attendance patterns. Approxi- 
mately 55 percent of participants attended 
at least half of the offered sessions. (The 
study did not report specific dropout rates 
from the first to final sessions because 
workshop leaders often added sessions, 
depending on the needs of their specific 
groups, and dropout rates would not have 
been comparable with other studies.) 

Many parents cited their work schedules 
and other time conflicts as the most com- 
mon reasons for nonattendance. Neverthe- 
less, most parents (71 percent) had never 
attended any kind of parenting workshop, 
and 85 percent had never attended a drug 
prevention workshop before. The turnout 
reported here suggests both the need 
for prevention workshops in diverse 
communities (Hawkins and Salisbury, 
1983) and the efficacy of using culturally 
appropriate recruitment strategies. 
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Project Family 

Pilot phase. Recently, the PDFY cur- 
riculum has been tested experimentally 
with families in rural Iowa. This study is 
part of Project Family, a series of studies 
conducted at Iowa State University, and 
for which Richard Spoth is the principal 
investigator, in collaboration with the 
Social Development Research Group at 
the University of Washington. In the pilot 
phase of this project (Spoth et al., 1995), 
all families with sixth and seventh grade 
children in nine different schools were 
called and invited to participate (387 
families were invited). The schools had 
been selected from districts meeting eli- 
gibility requirements for the federally 
supported school lunch program. Al- 
though not all families were eligible for 
school lunch benefits, the median annual 
per capita income was $6,800 ($27,200 
for a family of four). A total of 209 families 
completed the pretest, and 175 (84 per- 
cent) of these families completed the final 
posttest assessment. Each family was 
offered a financial incentive of approxi- 
mately $10 per hour per family member 
for time devoted to study assessments. 

No monetary incentives were provided 
for attending the PDFY sessions. Virtually 
all participants were Caucasian. 

Attendance records indicate that most 
parents assigned to the intervention 
group attended most of the PDFY ses- 
sions; 88 percent of enrolled mothers and 



69 percent of enrolled fathers attended 
three or more sessions; nearly one-half of 
the mothers (47 percent) and one-third of 
the fathers (32 percent) attended all five 
sessions. The mean attendance was 3.9 
sessions for enrolled mothers and 3.1 
sessions for enrolled fathers. 

The Iowa PDFY experiment involved 
more extensive data collection regarding 
effectiveness than the previous studies. 
In addition to more indepth written 
questionnaires assessing knowledge, 
attitudes, and self-reported behavior, 
families also were videotaped in two struc- 
tured interaction tasks. One focused on 
general questions concerning family life 
(chores, roles, parental monitoring), and 
the other focused on family problem solv- 
ing. After the families were randomly as- 
signed to the intervention condition or the 
waitlist control condition (to receive the 
curriculum following data collection), they 
completed questionnaires and appeared 
on videotape at both pretest and posttest. 
Posttest assessments occurred approxi- 
mately 2-9 weeks following the PDFY ses- 
sions. The waitlist control condition 
group received no intervention during 
this time. As in other PDFY implementa- 
tions, workshops were led by members 
of the communities in which they were 
conducted (workshop leaders received 
4 days of training). Data on the fidelity of 
the PDFY implementation by these lead- 
ers were also collected. 
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Results of this evaluation provided the 
strongest evidence yet for both the fidelity 
of PDFY when administered by community 
members in an efficacy trial and the im- 
pact of the program itself in teaching skills 
and changing behaviors. Observations of 
workshop leaders revealed that, although 
there was some variability in coverage of 
the program content, each pair of leaders 
covered most of the curriculum and that 
each pair covered each of the core pro- 
gram concepts. The observation scores 
indicated that the workshop leaders cov- 
ered 74-82 percent of the full PDFY cur- 
riculum content. 

With regard to program impact, analyses 
of parent outcome measures (controlling 
for pretest measures) indicated significant 
overall improvement on intervention- 
targeted parenting behaviors and general 
child management skills as reported by 
parents (Spoth et al., 1995) (see figure 4). 

In other analyses examining these 
data, outcomes targeted by the specific 
intervention sessions were tested sepa- 
rately, using both the self-reported and 
videotaped assessments (Kosterman et 
al., 1997, 1998). Specifically, results indi- 
cated that mothers in the PDFY group 
were significantly more likely to: 

♦ Report that they give rewards to their 
children for good behavior. 

♦ Communicate rules regarding sub- 
stance use. 

♦ Punish their children appropriately 
for misbehavior. 

♦ Restrict their children’s alcohol use. 

♦ Expect their children to refuse beer 
from a friend. 

♦ Express less conflict with their spouses. 

O 



♦ Work at being more involved with 
their children. 

Fathers in the intervention group 
also reported significantly more com- 
munication of rules regarding substance 
use to their children and more involve- 
ment with their children. Observations 
yielded results that were consistent 
with the self-reported findings. Mothers 
in the intervention group exhibited sig- 
nificantly more proactive communica- 
tion, less conflict, and more improve- 
ment in relationship quality or bonding 
with their children than mothers in the 
control group (although the latter find- 
ing was significant at only p<.06). Fa- 
thers in the intervention group also 
exhibited significantly more proactive 
communication and better relationship 
quality or bonding than fathers in the 
control group. All of these outcomes 
were goals of specific sessions in the 
PDFY curriculum. 

As a further check on the validity of 
the findings from the Iowa PDFY study, 
additional analyses examined: 

♦ Effects of the intervention on out- 
comes that were superficially similar 
to targeted measures but that were not 
targeted by PDFY. 

♦ Increments in improvement when the 
intervention group was restricted to 
only those who attended specific PDFY 
sessions (Kosterman et al., 1998). 

These analyses were conducted to 
demonstrate that specific PDFY objec- 
tives were linked with specific outcomes 
and that these effects were not due to 
more global causes such as parents 
merely being aware that they were part of 
an intervention or desiring to impress the 



researchers with the “right answer.” In- 
deed, no significant differences between 
intervention and control groups were 
found among the six nontargeted parent- 
ing behaviors examined in the study but 
not addressed in PDFY workshops. For 
example, while mothers in the PDFY 
group reported being more likely to re- 
ward their children (as instructed in 
PDFY), they were not significantly more 
likely to receive rewards from their chil- 
dren or to reward or receive rewards from 
their spouses (not instructed in PDFY). 
While both mothers and fathers assigned 
to PDFY reported more involvement with 
their children (included in PDFY), they 
did not report more involvement with 
each other (not included in PDFY). Along 
similar lines, there was evidence that the 
subgroup of parents who actually at- 
tended specific workshops showed 
greater improvement on reported parent- 
ing behaviors emphasized in those work- 
shops than the entire experimental group, 
which included nonattendees. Compared 
with the entire experimental group, the 
attendees demonstrated more improve- 
ment for 19 of 28 (68 percent) targeted 
behaviors, but only 4 of 12 (33 percent) 
nontargeted behaviors. These findings 
help to further link improvement in spe- 
cific behaviors to attendance at specific 
PDFY sessions. 

Trial phase. Additional results are 
available from an experimental study 
with followup assessments also involv- 
ing rural Iowa families. Most of the criti- 
cal features of the second experiment 
were identical to the pilot study, except 
for the inclusion of a larger sample, a 
school-based random assignment to 
condition (i.e., all students at a school 
were randomly assigned to the same 
condition), and a longer followup period 
(1 and 2 years posttreatment). In all, 360 
sixth grade students and their parents 
completed both pretest and posttest 
measures. Among enrolled families, 93 
percent attended three or more sessions, 
and 63 percent attended all five sessions. 
Initial findings replicate those of the pilot 
study. Among parents assigned to the 
PDFY curriculum, intervention-targeted 
parenting behaviors showed significant 
improvement for both mothers and fa- 
thers, consistent with PDFY objectives 
(no differences between schools were 
found on these measures within the PDFY 
and control conditions). More recent find- 
ings on long-term followup indicate sus- 
tained improvements in parent behaviors 
and subsequent reductions in children’s 



smoking and drinking behaviors (Spoth, 
Redmond, and Shin, 1998; Spoth et al., 
1997, 1998). 

Implementation Issues 

Despite the positive findings reviewed 
above, perhaps the greatest overall chal- 
lenge to the effective implementation of a 
universal delinquency and drug abuse 
prevention program is the recruitment 
and retention of parents. Schools and 
communities have been successful when 
they have used multiple strategies to ef- 
fectively recruit and retain parents in 
PDFY. The most successful strategies ap- 
pear to be those that remove common 
barriers to participation. These strategies 
include offering the program at various 
times and in various locations accessible 
by the targeted population, providing 
childcare and food for the sessions, and 
offering transportation when needed. A 
variety of other strategies have been used 
effectively to recruit parents, including: 

♦ Raffling off a bicycle (or other prizes) 
to parents who attend at least four 
workshop sessions. 

♦ Using teachers and principals at 
children’s schools to promote the 
program. 

♦ Engaging local print or television 
media to promote the workshops 
or cover them as a story. 

♦ Offering enjoyable corresponding pro- 
grams for youth that take place during 
the parenting workshops. 



Additionally, it is important to involve 
people in the community who are trusted 
and respected — for example, local clergy, 
other parents, community role models, 
and representatives of the local media. 

Recruitment strategies must be tai- 
lored to the individual needs of the com- 
munity where the program is being of- 
fered. No single approach will work every 
time or in every community. One PDFY 
trainer from Vancouver, WA, summed up 
the situation when she said, “We’ve had 
the most success when we’ve had volun- 
teers at the school who have been 
through the program and are outgoing in 
nature. Having gone through the pro- 
gram, they’re comfortable standing up 
and talking about this program. When we 
have this kind of support we’ve always 
filled each workshop” (Hawkins and 
Catalano, 1992:98). Creativity, commit- 
ment, and imagination are often the most 
important tools for parent recruitment. 

Summary 

Together, these studies provide prom- 
ising evidence that the PDFY program is 
appropriate for general and diverse 
populations and that it can be success- 
fully disseminated. Most important, 
these studies show that PDFY improves 
parenting practices in ways that reduce 
risk factors and enhance protective fac- 
tors for adolescent problem behaviors. 
The initial pre- and posttest single-group 
evaluations described here demonstrate 
the acceptability and applicability of 



PDFY and the program’s effectiveness in 
teaching key parenting concepts to a 
very broad voluntary audience. These 
studies also suggest that participating 
families are likely to implement family 
meetings, a central objective of the cur- 
riculum. The experimental findings are 
promising in several respects. As be- 
fore, these studies demonstrate the 
applicability of PDFY when looking at 
specific targeted outcomes. Data from 
the observations of workshop leaders 
show that training community members 
to lead workshops is effective. In addi- 
tion, the studies show that most par- 
ents, once they agree to participate in 
the program, will attend most of the 
PDFY sessions. 

As communities and schools identify 
and prioritize risk and protective factors, 
it is important to consider effective parent- 
ing programs as critical components of 
comprehensive prevention strategies. 

PDFY offers schools and communities a 
well-researched, universal parenting pro- 
gram that enhances protective factors, 
reduces risk factors, and ultimately de- 
creases problem behaviors among teens. 

For Further 
Information 

To find out more about program de- 
velopment, dissemination, and training, 
contact Developmental Research and 
Programs, 130 Nickerson Street, Suite 
107, Seattle, WA 98109; 800-736-2630, 
206-286-1462 (Fax); www.drp.org 
(Internet). 
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Additional Resources 



Athletic Initiative Against Drugs 

(www.ondcpsports.org/) 

This initiative is designed to mobilize 
the athletic world to educate children 
about the dangers of drugs and 
provide them with positive opportuni- 
ties to keep them away from drugs. It 
is based on four principles: getting 
young people involved, coaching 
youth away from drugs, shaping 
attitudes, and producing results. 

NIDA Goes to School 

(www.nida.nih.gov/backtoschool/ 

nidab2s.html) 

This Web site features a new science 
education initiative for middle school 
students and teachers. It presents the 
Mind Over Matter Series, which is 
designed to encourage young people 
in grades five through nine to learn 
about the effects of drug abuse on the 
body and the brain. 



Parenting IS Prevention Project 

(www.emory.edu/NFIA/PIPP/index.html) 

This Web site was created by parents for 
parents. It provides practical advice for 
parents on talking to their children about 
drugs, gives warning signs to help parents 
identify drug abuse, and provides tips for 
helping young people stay drug free. 

The Parents’ Hub 

(www.mediacampaign.org/parents/ 

parents.html) 

The Parents’ Hub is an Internet guide 
to keeping young people healthy and 
drug free. It provides information on 
what drugs look like, how to find help, 
and how to talk to youth about making 
positive choices. This resource includes 
an action plan for families to use in 
raising drug-free children. 



Project KNOW 

(www.projectknow.com/) 

Project KNOW is a Web site that 
supports the National Youth Anti-Drug 
Media Campaign, an initiative led by 
the Office of National Drug Control 
Policy in collaboration with the Partner- 
ship for a Drug-Free America. Its 
mission is to tell the truth about drugs 
from the perspective of youth, parents, 
and experts. The best way to avoid 
problems is to “KNOW” the truth 
about drugs. 

Your Time — Their Future 

(www.health.org/yourtime/) 

Your Time — Their Future is a national 
public education campaign developed 
by the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. The campaign en- 
courages adults to become involved 
in volunteering, mentoring, and other 
efforts that help young people ages 
7 to 14 participate in positive activi- 
ties that build skills, self-discipline, 
and competence. 
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